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it is imperative that all plans must be plastic and be worked out
for several possibilities. On the basis of estimates of future
population three different possibilities should be envisaged: a
stationary, a decreasing, and an increasing population. The
National Plan should take these three ways of development into
account if it is to be adaptable to changing conditions. While
it is true that relatively definite assumptions can be made up to
a period of about twenty to thirty years hence, it should be
borne in mind that planning on a national scale is a long-term
and a continuous process which must not bar the way to even
far-reaching changes in the future.
This is one consequence that should be drawn from the material
with which demographers must supply us. The other one is
of a more general nature but not less important. It is the
necessity of creating conditions which guarantee security, work
and a healthy environment; all of them are essential prerequisites
if the " retreat from parenthood " shall be stopped. In so far
as the National Plan is a plan for providing for a new population,
this aspect should find a leading place in all discussions of a
planned post-war reconstruction. It should silence all those
who believe that some " reforms" can solve this problem,
however great the flourish of trumpets with which they are
announced. It can be foreseen that many people will be taken
in by the argument that a population which is coming to a stand-
still and might later on decrease needs no new houses. They
should be told
that it is not a quartette of newly born children who take a flat;
that it is not the death of four soldiers which leaves a dwelling
vacant; that the demand for lodgings depends mainly on the
excess of newly created over dissolved households; and that the
number of births and the number of dying soldiers have practically
no influence upon the number of households created or dissolved.
And in regard to unemployment:
It is not the newly born children who crowd the labour market
and it is only a small proportion of the deceased who create occupa-
tional openings by their death. I even venture to say that if one
set out to increase unemployment in a given country for the next
fifteen years, one could find no more efficient means than birth-
restriction on a very large scale. Let us assume, for the sake of
argument, that birth-restriction should go so far that no child would
be born in that country during the next fifteen years. What would
be the effect upon the labour market ? Certainly, not a single man
would find work more easily merely because no more children were
being born. As a matter of fact the number of persons looking for
a job would increase in the next fifteen years as in the past, because
there would be more boys and girls reaching the bread-winning